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again, in a fitful sort of way, both in Parliament
and outside it, and indeed it sometimes happened
that leaders of the movement appeared in Parlia-
ment at a time when there were comparatively few
followers outside. Something, however, was always
happening to turn men's minds away from the sub-
ject. There were foreign wars ; there were dynastic
troubles; there were the deaths of Sovereigns from
whom nothing in the direction of reform could be
hoped ; and the coming up of new Sovereigns from
whom something was hoped for a time, until the
hope became gradually doomed to extinction.

Parliament was supposed, so far at least as the
House of Commons was concerned, to be in theory
a representative assembly. But, even in theory, it
was for a long time the representative of the
Sovereign and not of the people. The idea appeared
to be that the monarch should select the places which
he considered qualified for the right to send mem-
bers to the House of Commons. The selections
were made in the most arbitrary and haphazard
fashion ; were frequently made according to the
personal favour of the ruler; and sometimes, even
when the concession seemed given fairly enough in
the first instance, the changing conditions made it
wholly inapplicable and unsuitable for a future
generation. The King, for example, gave the right
of representation to some place of considerable
importance at the time. Years went on, and owing*
to local circumstances the population dwindled and
shrank, and at length became but a mere handful
of inhabitants. Yet the right to send in representa-